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Excerpts from yesterday’s 
press conference with Dr . 
Henry A. Kissinger , assistant 
to the President for national 
security affairs: 


Dr. Kissinger: The Presi- 
dent last evening presented 
the outlines of the agree- 
ment and by common agree- 
ment between us and the 
North Vietnamese we have 
today released the text and 
I am here to explain, to go 
over briefly what these texts 
contain, and how we got 
there, what we have tried to 
achieve in recent months 
arid where we expect to go 
from here . . . 

The agreement, as you 
know, is in nine chapters. 
The first affirms the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity • 
and territorial integrity, as 
recognized by the 1954 Ge- 
neva Agreements on Viet- 
nam, agreements which es- 
tablished two zones, divided 
by a military demarcation 
v line. 

r- Chapter II deals with a 
cease-fire . . . 

Chapter II also deals with 
the withdrawal of American 
and all other foreign forces 
from Vietnam within a pe- 
riod of 60 days and it speci- 

• fies the forces that have to 
; be withdrawn. These are in 

effect all military personnel 
and all civilian personnel 
dealing with combat opera- 
c: tions. We are permitted to 
retain economic advisers, 

- > and civilian technicians, 

; serving in certain of the mil- 
;• itary branches. 

Chapter II further deals 
with the provisions for re- 

* supply and the introduction 
JV' of outside forces. There is a 
•; f^t prohibition against the 

introduction of any military 
force into South Vietnam 
from outside of South Viet- 
aam, which is to say that 
whatever forces may be in 
*• South Vietnam from outside 
South Vietnam, specifically 
North Vietnamese forces, 

« cannot receive reinforce- 
( r * ments, replacements, or any 
> other form of ugmentation 
by any means whatsoever. 
With respect to military 



, • equipment, both sides are 
l permitted to replace all ex- 
• isting military equipment on 
a one-to-one basis under in- 
ternational supervision and 
. control . . . 

Chapter III deals with the 

• i; return of captured military 

personnel and foreign civil- 
ians > . as well as with the 
v question of civilian detain- 
;; ee s within South Vietnam. 

as you know, 

- throughout the negotiations, 
presented enormous difficul- 

* ties for us. We insisted 
throughout that the ques- 

- tion of American prisoners 
.*'■ °f . war and of American ci- 

y ilians captured tliroughout 
•1, Indochina should be sepa- 
rate from the issue of Viet- 
: namese civilian personnel 

•?.; detained, partly because of 
> enormous difficulty of 
clarifying the Vietnamese 
civilian personnel by cate- 
f gories of who was detained 
; tor reasons of the civil war 
'■ and who was detained for 
criminal activities. 






: secondly, because f 

was foreseeable that negoti 
ations about the release oi 
civilian detainees would be 
complex and difficult and 
because we did not want tc 
nave the issue of Americar 
personnel mixed up with the 

hfsn? f u f , r civiIian Personnel 
in South Vietnam. 

This turned out to be one 
01 the thorniest issues, that 
was settled at some point 
and kept reappearing 
thi oughout the negotiations. 
It was one of the difficulties 
we had during the Decem- 
ber negotiations 

The return of American 
personnel and the account- 
ing of missing in action is 
unconditional and will take 



ounds 




place, within the same time 
v- frame as the American with- 
drawal. . . . 

w- We expect that American 
/. prisoners will be released at 
- the intervals of two weeks 
• i or fifteen days in roughly 
• equal installments. We have 
ri een told that no American 
‘ > Prisoners are held in Cam- 
bodia. American prisoners 
' --Held in Laos and North Viet- 
nam will be returned to us 

• in Hanoi. They will be re- 
ceived by American medical 

• r evacuation teams and flown 

on American airplanes from 
Hanoi to places of our own 
' choice, probably Vientiane . . 

Chapter IV of the agree- 
- L ment deals with the right of 
the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple to self-determination. Its 
first provision contains a 
joint statement" by the 
United States and North Vi- 
etnam in which those two 
countries jointly recognize 
the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple’s right to self-determina- 

• tion in which those two 
. countries jointly affirm that 

the South Vietnamese peo- 
•' pie shall decide for them- 
selves the political system 
; that no foreign country 
shall impose any political 
/ conditions on the South Vi- 
’ etnamese people. 

The other principal provi- 


sion of the agreement that it 
implemented is the South 
Vietnamese people’s right to 
self-determination. The two 
South Vietnamese parties 

will decide, will agree 
amoig each other, on free 
elections for offices to be 
decided Buy the two parties 
at a fiiine to be decided by 
the two parties. These elec- 
tions will Ibe supervised and 
orgamzedLfirst by an institu- 
tion whdcfii has the title of 
National. Council for Na- 
tional Reconciliation and 
Conccrd, whose members 
will be equally appointed by 
the two aides which will op- 
erate om the principle of 
unanimity., and which will 
come into being after nego- 
tiation beitween the two par- 
ties who fare obligated by 
this agreement to do their 
utmost tc* bring this institu- 
tion Intch being within 90 
days. 

Force Reductions 

Leaving aside the techni- 
cal jargons the ■ significance 
of thas agreement, of this 
part c£ tSie agreement, is 
that the /United States has 
consisterdnly maintained that 
we would not impose any 
political solution on the peo- 
ple of SoHith Vietnam. The 
United Stfcates has consist- 
ently maimtained that we 
would not. iimpose a coalition 
goveraanemt or a disguised 
coalitaon government on the 
people of South Vietnam. 

If jqw examine the provi- 
sions of t&his chapter, you 
will see, fiSrst, that the exist- 
ing government in Saigon 
can remain in office; Sec- 
ond, that tfhe political future 
of Sooth Vietnam depends 
on a*reennent between the 
South Vietnamese parties 
and aot *>n an agreement 
that the United States has 
imposed ©n these parties; 
thirdly, t&at the nature of 
this political evolution, the 
timing of ithis political evo- 
lution, is left to the South 
Vietnamese parties, and that 
the organ*, (that is created to 
see to it (that the elections 
that are ©rganized will be 
conducted properly, is one 
in which eeach of the South 
Vietnamese parties has a 
veto. 

The fflther significant 
provision:. <of this agreement 
is the requirement that the 
South Vietnamese parties 
will bring; about a reduction 
of tbeir rnrmed forces, and 
that the- forces being re- 
duced will be demobilized. 

The ne?xt chapter deals 
with the ute unification of Vi- 


etnam and the relationship 
between North and South 
Vietnam. In the many nego- 
tiations that I have con- 
ducted over recent weeks, 
not the least arduous was 
the negotiation conducted 
with the ladies and gentle- 
men of the press, who con- 
stantly raised issues with re- 
spect to sovereignty, the' ex- 
istence of South Vietnam as 
a political entity, and other 
matters of this kind . . . 

Secondly, there are spe- 
cific provisions in this chap- 
ter with respect to the De- 
militarized Zone ... As you 
can see from the text of the 
agreement, the principles 
that we defended were es- 
sentially achieved. 

Chapter VI deals with the 
international machinery, 
and we will discuss that 
when I talk about the associ- 
ated protocols of the agree- 
ment. 

Future of Laos 
Chapter VII deals with 
Laos and Cambodia. Now, 
the problem of Laos and 
Cambodia has two parts. 
One part concerns those ob- 
ligations which can be un- 
dertaken by the parties sign- 
ing the agreement — that is 
to say, the three Vietnamese 
parties and the United 
States — those measures they 
can take which affect the 
situation in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 

A second part of the situa- 
tion in Laos has to concern 
the nature of the civil con- 
flict that is taking 'place 
within Laos and Cambodia 
and the solution of which, of 
course, must involve as well 
the two Laotian parties and 
the innumerable Cambodian 
factions . . . 

The provisions of the 
agreement with respect to 
Laos and Cambodia reaf- 
firm, as an obligation to all 
the parties, the provisions of 
the 1954 agreement on Cam- 
bodia and of the 1962 agree- 
ment on Laos, which affirm 
the neutrality, and right to 
self-determination of those 
two countries. They are, 
therefore, consistent with 
our basic position with re- 
spect also to South Vietnam. 

In terms of the immediate 
conflict, the provisions of 
the agreement specifically 
prohibit the use of Laos and 
Cambodia for military and 
any other operation against 
any of the signatories of the 
Paris Agreement or against 
any other country. In other 


words, there is a flat prohib- 
ition against the use of base 
areas in Laos and Cambo- 
dia. 

There is a fiat prohibition 
against the use of Laos and 
Cambodia for infiltration 
into Vietnam or, for that 
matter into any other coun- 
try. 

Finally, there is a require- 
ment that all foreign troops 
be withdrawn from Laos 
and Cambodia, and it is 
clearly understood that 
North Vietnamese troops 

are considered foreign with 
respect to Laos and Cambo- 
dia. 

Cambodia Cease-Fire 
Now, as to the conflict 
within these countries which 
could not be formally set- 
tled in an agreement which 
was not signed by the par- 
ties of that country, let me 
make this statement, with- 
out elaborating: It is our 
firm expectation that within 
a short period of time there 
will be a formal cease-fire in 
Laos which, in turn, will 
lead to a withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Laos 
and, of course, to the end of 
the use of Laos as a corridor 
of infiltration. 

Secondly, the situation in 
Cambodia, as those of you 
who have studied it will 
know, is somewhat more 
complex because there are 

several parties headquar- 
tered in different countries. 
Therefore, we can say about 
Cambodia that it is our ex- 
pectation that a de facto 
cease-fire will come into be- 
ing over a period of time 
relevant to the execution of 
this agreement. 

Our side will take the ap- 
propriate measures to indi- 
cate that it will not attempt 
to change the situation by 
force. We have reason to be- 
lieve that our position is 
clearly understood by all 
concerned parties, and I will 
not go beyond this in my 
statement. 

Chapter VIII deals with 
the relationship between the 
United States and the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam. 

As I have said in my brief- 
ings on October 26 and on 
December 16, and as the 
President affirmed on many 
occasions, the last time in his 
speech last evening, the 
United States is seeking a 
peace that heals. We have 
had many armistices in In- 
dochina. We want a peace 


that will last. 

And, therefore, it is our 
firm intention in our rela- 
tionship to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam to 
move from hostility to nor- 
malization and from normal- 
ization to conciliation and 
cooperation and we believe 
that under conditions of 
peace we can contribute 
throughout Indochina to a 
realization! of the human as- 
pirations of all the people of 
Indochina and we will, in 
that spirit, perform our tra- 
ditional ..role of helping peo- 
ple realize these aspirations 
in peace. 

Four Protocols 
Chapter IX of the agree- 
.ment is the usual imple- 
menting provision . . . 

Now, let me say a word 
about the protocols. There 
are four protocols or imple- 
menting instruments to the 
agreement: on the return of 
American prisoners, on the 
implementation and institu- 
tion of an international con- 
trol commission, on the reg- 
ulations with respect to the 
cease-fire and the implemen- 
tation and institution of a 
joint military commission 
among the concerned par- 
ties, and a protocol about 
the deactivation and re- 
moval of mines . . . 

We will receive on Satur- 
day, the day of the signing 
of the agreement, a list of 
all American prisoners held 
throughout Indochina, and 

both parties, that is to say, 
all parties have an obliga- 
tion to assist each other in 
obtaining information about 
the prisoners, missing in ac- 
tion, and about the locationi 
of graves of American per- 
sonnel throughout Indo- 
china ... 

Now, to the International 
Control Commission. You 
may remember one of the 
reasons for the impasse in 
December was the difficulty 
of agreeing with the North 
Vietnamese about the size of 

the International Commis- 
sion, its function, or the lo- 
cation of its teams. 

On this occasion, there is 
no point in rehashing all the 
differences. It is, however, 
useful to point out that at 
that time the proposal of 
the North Vietnamese was 
that the International Con- 
trol Commission have a 
membership of 250, no or- 
ganic logistics or communi- 
cation, dependent entirely . 
on its authority to move on 


the party it was supposed to 
be investigating, and over 
half of its personnel were 
supposed to be located in 
Saigon, which is not the 
place where most of the in- 
filtration that we were con- 
cerned with was likely to 
take place. 

We have distributed to 
you an outline of the basic 

structure of this commis- 
sion. Briefly stated, its total 
number is 1,1 GO drawn from 
Canada, Hungary, Indonesia, 
and Poland. It has head- 
quarters in Saigon. It has 
seven regional teams, .26 
teams based in localities 
throughout Vietnam which 
were chosen either because 
forces were in contact there 
or 'because we estimated 
that these were the areas 
where the violations of the 
cease-fire were most proba- 
ble. 

There are 12 teams at bor- 
der crossing points. There 
are seven teams that are set 
as’de for points of entry, 
which have yet to be chosen, 
for the replacement of mili- 
tary equipment. That is for 
Article 7 of the agreement. . 
There will be three on each 
side and there will be no le- 
gitimate point of entry into 
South Vietnam other than 
those three points. The 
other border and coastal 
teams are there simply to 
make certain that no other 
entry occurs and any other 
entry is by definition illegal. 
There has to be no other 
demonstration except the 
fact that it occurred. ... 

Removal of Mines 

There is one re-enforced 
team located at the Demili- 
tarized Zone and its respon- 
sibility extends along the 
entire Demilitarized Zone. 
It is in fact a team and a 
half. It is 50 per cent larger 
than a normal border team 
and it represents one of the 
many compromises that 
were made between our in- 
sistence on two teams, their 
insistence on one team and 
by a brilliant stroke, we set- 
tled on a team and a half. . . 

In addition to this interna- 
tional group, there are two 
other institutions that are 
supposed to supervise the 
cease-fire. There is, first of 
all, an institution called the 
Four-Party Joint Military 
Commission, which is com- 
posed of ourselves and the 
three Vietnamese parties, 
which is located in the same 


place as the International 
Commission, charged with 
roughly the same functions, 
but as a practical matter, 
it is supposed to conduct 
the preliminary investiga- 
tions .... 

After the United States 
has completed its with- 
drawal, the Four-Party Mili- 
tary Commission will be 
transformed into a Two- 
Party Commission composed 
of the two South Vietnam- 
ese parties .... 

Finally, there is a protocol 
concerning the removal and 
deactivation of mines which 
is self-explanatory, and dis- 
cusses the relationship be- 
tween our efforts and the ef- 
forts of the DRV concerning 
the removal and deactiva- 
tion of mines which is one 
of the obligations we have 
undertaken in the agree- 
ment . . . 

The reason ior this some- 
what convoluted procedure 

is that, while the agreement 
. provides that the two South 
Vietnamese parties should 
settle their disputes in an 
atmosphere of national rec- 
onciliation and concord, I 
think it is safe to say that 
they have not yet quite 
reached that point; indeed, 
that they have not yet been 
prepared to recognize each 
other’s existence. 

Break Deadlock 
This being the case, it was 
necessary to devise one doc- 
ument in which neither of 
the South Vietnamese par- 
ties was mentioned by name 
and, therefore, no other 
party could be mentioned by 
name on the principle of 
equality. So the four-party 
document, the document 
that will have four signa- 
tures. can be read with 
great care and you will not 

know until you get to the 
signature page whom, ex- 
actly, it applies to. It refers 
only to the parties partici- 
pating in the Paris Confer- 
ence. 

It will’ be signed on two 
separate pages. The United 
States and the GVN are 
signing on one page, and the 
Democratic Republic of Vi- 
etnam and its ally are sign- 
ing on a separate page, and 
this procedure has aged us 
all by several years . . . 

Now, then, let me summa- 
rize for you how we got to 
this point, and some of the 
aspects of the agreement 


that we consider significant, 
and then I will answer your 
questions. 

As you know, when I met 
with this group on Decem- 
ber 16, we had to report that 
the negotiations in Paris 
seemed to have reached a 
stalemate. We had not 
agreed at that time, al- 
though we didn't say so. We 
could not find a formula to 
take into account the con- 
flicting views with respect 
to signing. There were disa- 
greements with respect to 
the DMZ and with the asso- 
ciated aspects of what iden- 
tity South Vietnam was to 
have in the agreement. 

There was a total dead- 
lock with respect to the pro- 
tocols, which I summed up 
in the December 16 press 
conference. The North Viet- 
namese approach to interna- 
tional control and ours were 
so totally at variance that it 
seemed impossible at that 
point to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, and 
there began to be even some 
concern that the separation 
which we thought we had 
achieved in October be- 
tween the release of our 
prisoners and the question 
of civilian prisoners in 
South Vietnam was break- 
ing down. 

When we reassembled on 
January 8, we did not do so 
in the most cordial atmos- 
phere that I remember. 
However, by the morning of 
January 9 it became appar- 
ent that both sides were de- 
termined to make a serious 
effort to break the deadlock 
in negotiations, and we 
adopted a mode of proce- 
dure by which issues in the 
agreement and issues of 
principle with respect to the 
protocols were discussed at 
meetings between Special 
Adviser Le Due Tlio and 
myself, while concurrently 
an American team headed 

by Ambassador Sullivan and 
a Vietnamese team headed 
by Vice Minister Thach 
would work on implementa- 
tion of the principles as 
they applied to the proto- 
cols. 

Peaks and Valleys 
For example, the Special 
Adviser and I might agree 
on the principle of broader 
control posts and their num- 
ber, but then the problem of 
how to locate, according to 
what criteria, and with what 


mode of operation, pres- 
ented enormous difficulty. 

Let me on this occasion 
also point out that these ne- 
gotiations required the clos- 
est cooperation throughout 
our government, between 
the White House and the 
State Department, between 
all the elements of our 
team, and that, therefore, 
the usual speculation of who 
did what to whom is really 
extraordinarily misplaced. 

Without a cooperative ef- 
fort by everybody, we could 
not have achieved what we 
have presented last night 
and this morning. 

... I may on this occasion 
also point out that the 
North Vietnamese are the 
most difficult people to ne- 
gotiate with that l have ever 
encountered when they do 
not want to settle. They are 

also the most effective that 
I have dealt with when they 
finally decide to settle. That 
is why we have gone 
through peaks and valleys 
in these negotiations of ex- 
traordinary intensity. 

Now then, let me sum up 
where this agreement has 
left us. First with respect to 
what we said we would try 
to achieve, and then with 
respect to some of its signif- 
icance and, finally, with re- 
spect to the future. * 

First, when I met this 
group on October 26 and de- 
livered myself of some epi- 
grammatic phrases, we obvi- 
ously did not want to give a 
complete check list, and we 
did not want to release the 
agreement as it then stood, 
because it did not seem to 
us desirable to provide a 
check list against which 
both sides would then have 
to measure success and fail- 
ure in terms of their pres- 
tige . . . 

For reasons which I have 
explained to you, we cannot 
be as specific about the 
cease-fires in Laos and Cam- 
bodia as we can about the 
agreements that are being 
signed on Saturday, but we 
can say with confidence that 
the formal cease-fire in Laos 
will go into effect in a con- 
siderably shorter period of 
time than was envisaged in 
October, and since the 
cease-fire in Cambodia 
depeds to some extent on 
developments in Laos, we 
expect the sam eto be true 
there . . . 

... we believe that we havp 


achieved the substantial 
adaptations that we asked 
for on October 26. We did 
not increase our demands 
a-f-t-e-r October 26 and we 
substantially achieved the 
clarifications which we 
sought. 

Now then, it is obvious 
that a war that has lasted 
for 10 years will have many 
elements that cannot be 
completely satisfactory to 
all the parties concerned. 
And in the two periods 
where the North Vietnam- 
ese were working with dedi- 
cation and seriousness on a 
conclusion, the period in 
October and the period after 
we resumed talks on Janu- 
ary 8, it was always clear 
that a lasting peace could 
come about only if neither 
side sought to acheive every- 
thing that it had wanted; in- 
deed, that stability de- 
pended on the relative satis- 
faction and therefore on the 
relative dissatisfaction of all 
of the parties concerned. 
And therefore, it is also 
clear that whether this 
agreement brings a lasting 
peace or not depends not 
only on its provisions, but 
also on the spirit in which it 
is implemented. 

It will be our challenge in 
the future to move the con- 
troversies that could not be 
stilled by any one docu- 
ment from the level of mili- 
tary conflict to the level of 


positive human aspirations 
and to absorb the enormous 
talents and dedication of the 
people of Indochina in tasks 
of construction, rather than 
in tasks of destruction. 

We will make a major ef- 
fort to move to create a 
framework where we hope 
in a short time the animosi- 
ties and the hatred and the 
suffering of this period will 
be seen as aspects of the 
past, and where the debates 
concern differences of opin- 
ion as to how to achieve posi- 
tive growth. 

Of course, the hatred will 
not rapidly disappear, and, 
of course, people who have 
fought for 25 years will not 
easily give up their objec- 
tives, but also people who 
have suffered for 25 years 
may at least come to know . 
that they can achieve their 
realization by other and less 
brutal means. 

The President said yester- 
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day that we have to. remain 
» vigilant, and so we shall, but 
we shall also dedicate our- 
selves to positive efforts. 
And for us at home, it 
should be clear by now that 
no one in this war has had a 
monopoly of anguish and 
that no one in these debates 
has had a monopoly of mo- 
ral insight, and now that at 
last we have achieved an 
agreement in which the 
United States did not pre- 
scribe the political future to 
its allies; an agreement 
which should preserve the 
dignity and the self-respect 
of all of the parties that to- 
gether with healing the 
wounds in Indochina we can 
begin to heal the. wounds in 
America. 

I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Ho Chi Minh Trail 

Q— Dr. Kissinger, what su- 
pervision do you envisage 
over the Ho Chi Minh Trail 


by an international agency? 

A—We expect that the In- 
ternational Control Commis- 
sion that exists in Laos will 
be reinstituted. We have 
also provided for the estab- 
lishment of border teams, as 
you can see from the maps, 
at all the terminal points of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail into 
South Vietnam and there- 
fore, we believe that there 
will be international super- 
vision of the provisions, 
both within Laos and within 
South Vietnam. 


Troops in South 
Q— Dr. Kissinger, one of 
the major problems has 
been the continued presence 
of North Vietnamese troops 
in the south. Could you tell 
us, first, so far as you know, 
how many of these troops 
are there in the south now, 
and do you have any under- 
standing or assurance that 
these troops will be 


withdrawn? 

A — Our estimate of the 
number of North Vietnam- 
ese troops in the South is 
approximately 145,000. Now, 
I want to say a number of 
things with respect to this. 
First, nothing in the agree- 
ment establishes the right of 
North Vietnamese troops to 
be in the south. 

Secondly, the North Viet- 
namese have never claimed 
that they have a right to 
have troops in the south, 
and while opinions may dif- 
fer about the exact accuracy 
of that statement, from a le- 
gal point of view it is im- 
portant because it maintains 
the distinction that we do 
maintain. 

Thirdly, if this agreement 
is. implemented, the North 
Vietnamese troops in the 
south should, over a period 
of time, be subject to consid- 
erable reduction 

• • • it is our judgment that 
there is no way that North 
Vietnam can live up to that 


agreement without there be- ' 
ing a reduction of the North 
Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam, without this being 
explicitly stated. 

Of course, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the agreement 
will not in all respects be 
lived up to. In that case, 
adding another clause that 
will not be lived up to spe- 
cifically requiring it, would 
not change the situation . . . 
Foreign Entity 

Q you have said it is un- 
derstood that North Viet- 
namese troops in Laos and 
Cambodia are considered 
foreign troops . ... but is it 
so considered in South 
Vietnam? Is North Vietnam 
a foreign entity in South Vi- 
etnam according to this 
agreement? 

A This is one of the points 
on which the bitterest feel- 
ing rages and with which it 
is best not to deal with in a 
formal and legalistic man- 
ner. 

As r have pointed out, in 
this agreement, there are re- 
peated references to the 
identity of South Vietnam, 
to the fact that the South 
Vietnamese people’s right of 
self-determination is recog- 
nied by the DRV and by 
the United States," to the 
fact that North and South 
Vietnam shall settle their 
disputes peacefully and 
through negotiation, and 
other provisions of a s'milar 
kind. 

Therefore, it is clear there 
is no legal way by which 
North Vietnam can use mili- 
tary force against South Vi- 
etnam.. 


Now, whether that is due 
to the fact that there are 
two zones temporarily di- 
vided by a provisional de- 
marcation line or because 
North Vietnam is a foreign 
country with relation to 
South Vietnam, that is an is- 
sue which we have avoided 
making explicit in the agree- 
ment, and in which ambigu- 
ity has its merits from the 
point of view of the interna- 
tional position, and from the 
point of view of the obliga- 
tions of the agreement . . . 

Thieu Acceptance 

Q. By what means was the 
United States able to con- 
vince President Thieu to ac- 
cept the presence of North 
Vietnamese troops in South 
Vietnam? 

A. First of all, it Is not 
easy to achieve through ne- 
gotiations what has not been 


achieved on the battlefield, 
and if you look at the settle- 
ments that have been made 
in the postwar period, the 
lines of demarcation have 
almost always followed the 
lines of actual control. 

Secondly, we have taken 
the position throughout that 
the agreement cannot be an- 
alyzed in trems of any one 
of its provisions, but, it has 
to be seen in its totality and 
in terms of the evolution 
that it starts. 

Thirdly, we have not 
asked President Thieu, nor 
has he accepted, the pres- 
ence of North Vietnamese 
troops in South Vietnam as 
a legal right, nor do we ac- 
cept that as a legal right . . . 

And President Thieu, af- 
ter examining the totality of 
the agreement, came to. the 
conclusion that it achieved 
the essential objectives of 
South Vietnam, of permit- 
ting his people to bring 
about sel f-determinatioii 
and of not posing, a security 
risk that he could not han- 
dle with the forces that we 
have equipped and trained. 
Secret Protocols 
Q . . . Were there any se- 
cret prototcols agreed to? 

A— The only protocols 

that exist are the protocols 
that have been made public. 

Q — What about under- 
standings? . . . 

A 1 here are no secret 
understandings. 

Key to Agreement 
Q ft has been widelv 
speculated that the 12-day 
saturation bombing of the 
North was the key to achiev- 
ing the agreement that you 
found acceptable, Was it, 
and if not, what was? 

A — I was asked in October 
whether the bombing or 
mining of May 8 brought 
about the breakthrough in 
October, and I said then 
that I did not want to spec- 
ulate on North Vietnamese 
motives. I have too much 
trouble analyzing our own. 

I will give the same an- 
swer to. your question, but 1 
will say that there was a 
deadlock which was de- 
scribed in the middle of De- 
cember, and there was a 
rapid movement when nego- 
tiations resumed on the 
technical level on January 3 
(January 2) and on the sub- 
stantive level on January 8. 
These facts have to be ana- 
lyzed by each person for 
himself. 

I want to make one point 
with respect to the question 
about understandings. It is 
obvious that when I speak' 


with some confidence about 
certain developments that 
happen with respect to Laos 
and other places, that this 
must be based on exchanges 
that have taken place, but 
for obvious reasons I cannot 
go further into them. 

The formal obligations of 
the parties have all been re- 
vealed, and there are no se- 
cret formal obligations. . . . 
Changes in 4 Years 

Q. Would you just review 
for us briefly how you feel 
that the agreement that you 
have reached differs from 
one that could have been 
reached, say, four years 
ago? 

A. Four years ago the 
North Vietnamese t totally 
refused to separate political 
and military issues. Four 
years ago the North Viet- 
namese insisted that, as a 
condition to negotiation, the 
existing governmental struc- 
ture in South Vietnam 
would have to be disbanded, 
and only after this govern- 
mental structure had been 
disbanded and a different 
one had been installed would 
they even discuss, much less 
implement, any of the other 
provisions of the agreement. 

Therefore, until October 8 
of this last year, all of the 
various schemes that were . 
constantly being discussed 
foundered on the one root 
factor of the situation, that 
the North Vietnamese, until 
October 8 of this last year, 
demanded that a political 
victory be handed to them 
as a precondition for a dis- 
cussion of all military ques- 
tions. But in that case, all 
military questions would 
have become totally irrele- 
vant because there was no 
longer the political struc- 
ture to which they could ap* 
ply. 

It was not until. October 8 
this last year that the North 
Vietnamese ever agreed to 
separate these two aspects 
of the problem and as soon 
as this was done, we moved 
rapidly . . . 


